BUCKINGHAM
him was too little, and what he hath done since to alter and change your minds, I wot not: but can assure you he hath not meddled or done anything concerning the public or commonwealth but by special directions and appointment, and as my servant, and is so far from gaining or improving his estate thereby that I verily think he hath rather impaired the same.5 In conclusion Charles hoped that Turner would be brought to account for his outburst against the Duke, and declared that in all other respects he was always ready to meet the Commons in their grievances.1 The unfortunate Turner had already been thrust by illness into the obscurity from whence he had arisen, but his words were not so easily to be forgotten.
March syth was appointed for a consideration of the whole subject in the House of Commons, and this time Sir John Eliot definitely threw himself into the attack upon Buckingham. How, he asked, could the subject wish to give money for the conduct of such disastrous affairs as those undertaken 'by that great Lord, the Duke of Buckingham5? Had not the Cadiz expedition been miserably bungled? What harm to our reputation had accrued from Count Mansfeld's miserable venture! And was it not a fact that at home honours and judicial places were sold and resold until the whole administration had become a scandal?
By the expedient of quoting historical precedent Eliot proceeded to point the way to future procedure in the granting of supplies. During Henry Ill's reign there was a certain Hubert de Burgh, 6a favourite never to be paralleled but now, having been the only minion both to the King then living, and to his father which was dead'. De Burgh was removed from office, and supply, refused before, was at once granted. Similarly, in the time of Richard II, 'because of exceptions made against De La
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